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teen, be proposed to make her his wife, and 
the proposal was not objected to by my lady's 
father. But she, poor soul ! — you never wit- 
nessed such a change as came over her, from 
the time when her wedding was first talked of. 
She did not refuse him, it is true; for why? — 
she was portionless ; and her father made no 
secret of his desire to see her wedded and set- 
tled ; but she lost from that moment all her 
gaiety And mirth, and became as grave and woe- 
begone as need be. Well, well, why make a 
short story long? They were married; the 
Captain carried her away in his own ship; and 
the ship being paid off soon after, we all re- 
moved here into Kent.' 

" It is probable that change of scene, and a 
constant intercourse with strangers, served for 
a time to elevate the spirits of Mrs. Wilmot ; 
for, according to Bligh's account, her manner 
was more cheerful during the voyage and jour- 
ney, than it had been for many weeks before ; 
but she no sooner found herself settled in a 
fixed habitation, than her melancholy returned 
with increased force. No husband could be- 
have with greater kindness towards his wife, 
than Captain Wilmot behaved towards her. 
She never expressed a wish that he did not 
immediately gratify ; but as he was more than 
double her age, she never could, and never did, 
regard him in the light of a companion. On 
the contrary, though sensibly alive to his gene- 
rous treatment, "there was an involuntary 
shrinking back whenever he approached her, 
which she could not always conceal, even from 
him ; but which she accounted for by attribut- 
ing it to a nervous affection, to which from her 
childhood she had been liable. Nor was this all. 
She felt, with an intensity such as is experi- 
enced only by the native of a mountainous 
country, her separation from all the objects, 
animate or inanimate, with which her child- 
hood had been familiar ; and she pined to visit 
again the spot of her birth. So, at least, she 
herself asserted ; but whether there might not 
be some cause for her dejection more deep even 
than tliis, may very well be doubted. 

" Mrs. Wilmot's health declined so fast un- 
der the pressure of mental distress, that the 
Captain determined, with a view of leaving 
nothing undone that could be effected, to carry 
her back, for a while, to Bantry. One cir- 
cumstance only prevented him from executing 
that design immediately, which was, that she 
promised, before long, to add another to the 
objects of his love ; but the very prospect 
seemed to cheer her, and for a season good 
hopes were entertained that she might yet do 
well. Sorrow, however, from whatever cause 
arising, had done its work too effectually. She 
gave birth to Rose in due time, and she never 
quitted her room after. 

" So far. Bligh's story presented few traits, 
which may not be discovered in the details of 
human life as it appears every day : there was 
one fact, however, attending this transaction, 
to which I could not listen without a sense of 
painful mistrust. It appeared that when all 
hope of her recovery ceased to be encouraged, 
Mrs. Wilmot desired to be left alone with her 
husband, and that they continued shut up to- 
gether for some time. What passed during 
that solemn interview no one can tell; but the 
Captain, when he came forth, was an altered 
man ; though the only words which he was 
heard to utter, calculated in *ny degree to 
throw a light upon the mystery, were these — 
At he hurried through the passage, he smote 



his hand violently on his forehead, and exclaim- 
ed : ' Oh, God ! why was it concealed from 
me ! why was this done !' Beyond this, how- 
ever, he never went : and his unintermitting at- 
tention to his wife showed, that of whatever 
nature her communication might be, it con- 
tained no disclosure derogatory to her honour. 
But the Captain's care and kindness were 
equally unavailing. Mrs. Wilmot died, and 
was followed to her grave by a profound and 
sincere mourner in her husband. 

" It would have been strange had a child, 
born under circumstances similar to the above, 
proved other than an object of the tenderest 
affection and liveliest interest to its parent. 
Captain Wilmot may be said, for a time, to 
have lived only whilst his daughter was pre- 
sent to his gaze ; and the extravagance of his 
attachment, though it took a somewhat diffe- 
rent turn, abated in no degree to the last It is 
true, that there was always a dash of melan- 
choly even in his most intimate converse with 
his child ; he spoke to her in a tone of easy 
gaiety ; and his eyes have often been seen to 
nil with tears as they rested upon her ; but 
nobody expressed surprise at this, inasmuch as 
she was the very image of her mother. But; 
there were other peculiarities about the Cap- 
tain. He was never known from the day of 
his wife's funeral, to make so much as an allu- 
sion to his married life, nor did Rose ever hear 
him mention her mother's name. People put. 
their own construction on this matter, according, 
to their different dispositions and tempers, some ' 
attributing it to one cause, and some to another, 
but as the truth has never come out, it were j 
little better than a waste of time to hazard 
even a conjecture about it. 

In the meanwhile the infant grew apace, 
and, after some female ancestor, by the Wil- 
mot side, was christened Rose ; and well wor- 
thy was she of so sweet a name, for there never 
lived a human being more perfectly attractive. 
She was beautiful, — yet her personal beauty 
formed the very least of her attractions. Art- 
less, gentle, and generous, Rose was never so 
happy as when accident or design enabled her 
to increase the happiness of others ; and she 
was, in consequence, an object of love and 
esteem to the whole of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. As she passed from stage to stage, 
from infancy to childhood, and from childhood 
to youth, every day brought to light some new 
excellence, of which it was scarcely believed 
that she was possessed. There was a gravity 
about her, the offspring, in all probability, of 
peculiar circumstances, which rendered her at 
a very early period a companion to the old ; 
whilst it was tempered by so happy an inter- 
mixture of animation and life, that she entered 
at all times no less freely nor less spiritedly into 
the amusements of the young. I should say, 
indeed, that her disposition was rather serious 
than gay, — that she thought much, and felt 
deeply, without caring to give proof of the 
former, or make a display of the latter ; yet 
were it an act of injustice towards her did my 
description create the notion that she was either 
sensitively shy, or affectedly prudish. On the 
contrary, she was the very child of nature; 
and so perfectly aware were her acquaintances 
of this fact, that she went among them by the 
endearing appellation of the Rose of East 
Kent. 

" Rose was not accomplished in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term ; that is to say, she 
was no classic, and the only modem tongues 



with which she was acquainted were the Eng- 
lish and the French. She played, indeed, and 
sang, with taste and feeling ; but her sole in- 
strument was the piano-fbrte ; and her collection 
of music consisted almost entirely of wild and 
simple national airs. But Rose was possessed 
of acquirements far more valuable than can be 
bestowed by the ablest masters. Her heart 
was good, her understanding was clear, and 
her disposition just so far romantic as to give a 
zest to the enjoyments of real life, without 
contributing, in any very serious degree at least, 
to magnify its petty grievances. But above 
all, Rose was religious, not, as sometimes hap- 
pens, ostentatiously so, but vitally and sincerely 
religious. She believed that it was her duty 
to do to all as she would have others to do to 
herself; she was consequently a generous, 
whilst she was a most judicious friend to the 
unfortunate. She believed that it was her duty 
to contribute, as far as lay in her power, to the 
instruction, as well as to the bodily wants of 
(he poor; she therefore attended our village 
school with zeal and punctuality ; but she did 
not consider that her station in life had im- 
posed upon her the office of a controversialist. 
Rose was no disputant upon points of doctrine, 
either in the cottage or elsewhere; and having 
a profound respect for religion, she very seldom 
made it the subject of her every-day conver- 
sation. In a word, Rose Wilmot was one of 
those perfect beings whom men are apt to con- 
sider as too good for earth, and whose prema- 
ture deaths give, in too many instances, a sort 
of confirmation to the theory. 

" Such were the inhabitants of the Toll when 
I first arrived in Kent; Rose being then in her 
eighteenth, as her father was in his sixty- 
seventh year. I soon became a visitor at the 
house ; and when my mother and sister arrived, 
to superintend my domestic affairs, the ac- 
quaintance, which had already begun, was con- 
tinued with daily increasing intimacy. The 
Captain, frank, open, and manly, made no 
parade of wealth, nor pretended to entertain 
in a style to which his fortune was inadequate ; 
but to his plain fare we were ever welcome ; 
whilst Rose finding in my sister a companion 
to her taste, the two became, before long, in- 
separable." 



The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Part 

7. Insect Architecture Loudon, Charles 

Knight. 

It has been observed of certain books, that the 
reading of them forms an epoch in a man's 
life. The Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have, perhaps 
in that sense, formed an epoch in the intellec- 
tual existence of the British islands, and per- 
haps, too, ultimately of all Europe. From the 
times of Aristotle and Euclid to our own, a 
great many additions to the stock of useful 
knowledge, have been made, with more or less 
success, but till the time of Bacon, men of 
learning and observation seemed rather inclined 
to show their own superior skill and to impose 
their opinions on the ignorant, than to inform 
the minds of others by a philanthropic devotion of 
their own talents to the moral necessities of 
their fellow men. But with Bacon we may 
identify one grand era of Europe, as he seems 
to have beent he first who pointed out,|at least 
with success, the way to a more wholesome 
knowledge, by eradicating front men's minds 
the determined dogmatism which ruled the 
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orihools of philosophy and learning, till his day. 
His influence could not be fully felt daring the 
pedantic reign of James 1. the stormy days of 
Ms successor, or the chilling fanatical time* of 
the commonwealth; but when men enjoyed 
ease and comparative liberty after the restora- 
tion, what a host of worthies illustrated Eng- 
land, and made her indeed the admiration of 
the world ! Newton, Locke, Boyle, with the 
other luminaries, who composed the Royal 
Society, would have been hailed with transport 
by the great father of rational enquiry and true 
philosophy. — Still it cannot be denied that the 
rage for systematizing continued to mar from 
time to time the more wholesome productions 
of experience and observation. While in some 
Countries, other causes either prevented or im- 
peded the progress of knowledge in all, and 
plunged into a degrading ignorance the men 
who by the sweat of their brow contributed to 
the comforts and luxuries of the rich. 

The charm has now, however, been broken -. 
in England, France, Germany, knowledge 
has advanced with gigantic strides, and it is 
to be hoped its pace will be no less rapid in our 
own island, now that men begin to lay aside 
every other distinction but that of being Irish- 
men, natives of a land highly favoured by Pro- 
vidence, and needing only the co-operation of 
good principle and good sense on the part of 
its inhabitants, to render it the abode of con- 
tentment and of peace. But in nothing more 
than in the furtherance of intellectual improve 
ment, is it necessary to join hand and heart 
with other kindred spirits, whatever untoward 
circumstances may have formerly separated us. 
We trust our readers will excuse these fond 
anticipations, for though we confess that we 
are not believers in the absolute perfectibility 
of mankind ; yet so much has been done, so 
much may yet be done in every country, that 
we are santruine in our hopes of something 
being achieved in Our own — and it is with this 
view that we now so strongly recommend the 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge — as tending to dispel pre- 
judice by disseminating sound information. 
With their more abstruse productions, we have 
at present nothing to do, of their Companion 
to the Almanac we shall speak elsewhere — We 
limit ourselves here to the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, on which we have an 
opportunity of expressing our sentiments in 
consequence of the arrival of the new number, 
the title of which forms the heading of this 
paper. 

Whether we consider the matter, the illus- 
trations, or the price, we must bear our testi- 
mony to the excellent manner in which these 
works are brought out. Their tendency is to 
awaken those slumbering faculties which exist 
more or less in all men, and to excite us to 
enquire and investigate for ourselves, very often 
upon subjects immediately and constantly within 
our reach— and especially as far as natural his- 
tory is concerned, to increase our stock of 
rational amusement, and if we have the dis- 
positions which we ought to have towards the 
Divine Creator, to raise into infinity our admi- 
ration of his mercy and power, in the contem- 
plation of the manifestations of these attributes, 
which by such habits is daily and hourly called 
forth. Such knowledge may be acquired with 
respect to insects, much more easily than in 
the raise of some other classes; yet from various 
causes; we find their economy and structure 
men lew know* than they well deeem to be 



Some of the causes which have led to this, 
as ■ for example, the opinion of the uselessness 
and even the injurious nature of such pursuits, 
and the horror with which most of us regard 
every thing that creepeth," and which we 
generally think fit to ascribe to instinct instead 
of to prejudice, are ably developed and exposed 
in the introduction to Insect Architecture. 
We are forced to acknowledge the justice of 
the reasoning there employed, although we 
ourselves will not pretend that our nerves have 
.never received a shock at meeting with a West- 
India spider, or a nauseous stinging bug, 
creeping along our bed. The first number of 
the Insect Architecture appearedlast October, 
and probably till then never was the subject 
presented in a more amusing and yet more in- 
stinctive manner. The part is chiefly occupied 
with describing the methods of building, Sec 
of bees. The last part, now arrived, com- 
mences with the common clothes moth, which, 
though really a very provoking creature when 
he riddles one's ineffables that were laid by 
in lavender for state occasions, is yet to the 
observer of nature, an extremely interesting 
insect. The mischief, it appears, is not done 
to one's clothes by the moth itself, but by the 
caterpillar, which, after having cut off the 
nap, makes to itself a house therewith, and then 
devours the shorter nap— it seems, the only 
means to eradicate them is the effectual appli- 
cation ot heat. To make selections from a 
work like this, is really a pity, for the different 
subjects follow each other so briskly that there 
is a continual charm kept up, besides that the 
text is explained by such excellent wood cuts, 
which often communicate more information 

than the best descriptions However, we must 

show our readers some cause for speaking so 
highly of this book. The Arts take up a good 
deal of space, and we remarked frequent ex- 
tracts from Huber's admirable work. A more 
interesting account cannot be found than that of 
the Fermites or white ants, whose habitations 
are 500 times their own height. Then comes a 
full detail of the operation of silk-worms, in- 
cluding part of the history of silk, which we 
offer as particularly interesting to our our Irish 
readers: 

" The length of the unbroken thread in a 
cocoon varies from six hundred to a thousand 
feet ; and as it is all spun double by the insect, it 
will amount to nearly two thousand feet of silk, 
the whole of which does not weigh above three 
grains and a half: five pounds of silk from ten 
thousand cocoons is considerably above the 
usual average. When we consider, therefore, 
the enormous quantity of silk which is used at 
present, the number of worms employed in 
producing it, will almost exceed our comprehen- 
sion. The manufacture of the silk, indeed, 
gives employment, and furnishes subsistence, 
to several millions of human beings ; and we 
may venture to say, that there is scarcely an 
individual in the civilized world who has not 
some article made of silk in his possession. 

" In ancient times, the manufacture of silk 
was confined to the East Indies and China, 
where the insects that produce it are indi- 
genous. It was thence brought to Europe in 
small quantities, and in early times sold at so 
extravagant a price, that it was deemed too ex- 
pensive even for royalty. The Emperor An- 
relian assigned the expense as a reason for re- 
fusing his empress a robe of sOk ; and our own 
James I. before his accession to the crown of 
England, bad to borrow of the Earl of Mar a 



pair of silk stockings to appear hi before the 
English ambassador, — a circumstance whkh 
probably led him to promote the cultivation of 
silk in England. The Roman authors were 
altogether ignorant of its origin, — some sup- 
posing it to be grown on trees, as hair grows 
on animals,— others that it was produced by a 
shell-fish similar to the mussel, which is known 
to throw out threads for the purpose of attach- 
ing itself to rocks, — others that it was the 
entrails of a sort of spider, which was fed 
for four years with paste, and then with the 
leaves of the green-willow, till it burst with 
fat, — and others that it was the produce of a 
worm which built nests of day and collected 
wax. The insect was at length spread into 
Persia ; and eggs were afterwards, at the in- 
stance of the Emperor Justinian, concealed in 
hollow canes by two monks, and conveyed 
to the isle of Cos. This emperor, in the sixth 
century, caused them to be introduced into 
Constantinople, and made an object of public 
utility. They were thence successively cultfr> 
vated in Greece, in Arabia, in Spain, in Italy, 
in France, and in all places where any hope 
could be indulged of their succeeding. In 
America, the culture of the silk-worm was in- 
troduced into Virginia in the time of James I. 
who himself composed a book of instructions 
on the subject, and caused mulberrj£&r*es and 
silk-worm's eggs to be sent to the colday* In 
Georgia, also, lands were granted on condition 
of planting one hundred white mulberry-trees 
on every ten acres of cleared land. 

" The growth of the silk-worm has also been 
tried, but with no great success, in this country. 
Evelyn computed that one mulberry-tree would 
feed as many silk-worms annually as would 
produce seven pounds of silk. < According to 
that estimate,' says Barham, ' the two thou- 
sand trees already planted in Chelsea Park 
(which take up one-third of it) will make 
14,0001bs. weight of silk; to be commonly 
worth but twenty shillings a pound, those trees 
must make 14,0001. per annum.' During the 
last century, some French refugees in the South 
of Ireland made considerable plantations of the 
mulberry, and had begun the cultivation of silk 
with every appearance of success ; but since 
their removal the trees have been cut down. 
In the vicinity of London, also, a considerable 
plantation of mulberry-trees were purchased by 
the British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Company 
in 1825 ; but we have not learned whether 
this Company have any active measures nowin 
operation. 

" The manufacture of silk was introduced 
into this country in 1718, at Derby, by Mr. 
John Lombe, who travelled into Italy to obtain 
the requisite information ; but so jealous were 
the Italians of this, that according to some 
statements which have obtained belief, he fell a 
victim to their revenge, having been poisoned 
at the early age of twenty-nine.'* 

Then follows the natural history of the spi- 
der, which is not ranked among insects, for 
reasons mentioned: 

« Modern naturalists do not rank spiders 
among insects, because they have no antenna, 
and no division between the head and the shoul- 
ders ; they breathe by leaf-shaped gills, situated 
under the belly, instead of spiracles in the sides; 
have a heart connected with these ; have eight 
legs instead of six ; and eight fixed eyes. Bat 
as spiders are popularly considered insects, it 
will sufficiently suit our purpose to introduce 
them here as mch." 
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Of their cunning in catching their prey, 
the following is an amusing anecdote from 
Evelyn : 

" ' Of all sorts of insects,' says he, * there 
is none has afforded me more divertisement than 
the venatores (hunters), which are a sort of lupi 
(wolves) that hare their dens in rugged walls 
and crevices of our houses ; a small Crown and 
delicately-spotted kind of spiders, whose hinder 
legs are longer than the rest. Such I did fre- 
quently observe at Rome, which, espying a fly 
at three or four yards distance, upon the bal- 
cony where I stood, would not make directly to 
her, but crawl under the rail, till being arrived 
to the antipodes, it would steal up — seldom 
missing its aim ; but if it chanced to want any- 
thing of being perfectly opposite, would, atjirst 
peep, immediately slide down again — till, taking 
better notice, it would come the next time 
exactly upon the fly's back : but if this hap- 
pened not to be within a competent leap, then 
would this insect move so softly, as the very 
shadow of the gnomon seemed not to be more 
imperceptible, unless the fly moved ; and then 
would the spider move also in the same pro- 
portion, keeping that just time with her mo- 
tion, as if the same soul had animated both 
these little bodies ; and whether it were for- 
wards, backwards, or to either side, without 
at all turning her body, like a well managed 
horse : but if the capricious fly took wing and 
pitched upon another place behind our huntress, 
then would the spider whirl its body so nimbly 
about, as nothing could be imagined more 
swift : by which means she always kept the 
head towards her prey, though, to appearance, 
as immoveable as if it had been a nail driven 
into the wood, till by that indiscernable pro- 
gress (being arrived within the sphere of her 
reach) she made a fatal leap, swift as lightning, 
upon the fly, catching him in the pole, where 
she never quitted hold till her belly was full, 
and then carried the remainder home.' 

" One feels a little sceptical, however, when 
he adds : ' I have beheld them instructing their 
foung ones how to hunt, which they would 
sometimes discipline for not well observing; 
but when any of the old ones did (as some- 
times) miss a leap, they would run out of the 
field and hide themselves in their crannies, as 
ashamed, and haply not to be seen abroad for 
four or five hours after; for so long have I 
watched the nature of this strange insect, the 
contemplation of whose so wonderful sagacity 
and address has amazed me ; nor do X find in 
&ny case whatsoever, more cunning and stra- 
tagem observed. I have found some of these 
spiders in my garden, when the weather, to- 
wards spring, is very hot, but they are nothing 
so eager in hunting as in Italy.' " 

And another of their cleanliness : 

" We recently witnessed a more laborious 
process of cleaning a web than merely shaking 
it. On coming down the Maine by the steam- 
boat ban Frankfort, in August 1829, we ob- 
served the geometric-net of a conic-spider 
{Epetra cornea, Walck.) on the frame-work of 
the deck, and as it was covered with flakes of 
soot from the smoke of the engine, we were 
surprised to see a spider at work on it ; for, 
m order to be useful, this sort of net must be 
clean. Upon observing it a little closely, how- 
ever, we perceived that she was not construct- 
•ng a net, but dressing up an old one ; though 
opt, we must think, to save trouble, so much as 
an expenditure of material. Some of the lines 
she dextrously stripped of the flakes of soot ad- 



hering to them; but in the greater number 
finding that she could not get them sufficiently 
clean, she broke them quite off, bundled them 
up, and tossed them over. We counted live of 
these packets of rubbish which she thus threw 
away, though there must have been many 
more, as it was some time before we discovered 
the manoeuvre, the packets being so small as 
not to be readily perceived, except when placed 
between the eye and the light. When she had 
cleared off all the sooted lines, she began to re- 
place them in the usual way ; but the arrival 
of the boat at Mentz put an end to our obser- 
vations." 

The treatise ends with Gall-flies and Aphi- 
des, including the different kinds of tormentors 
of cattle. We gladly refer our readers, espe- 
cially the young, to the work itself, and let 
them not think that because it is called enter- 
taining, it will not be found highly instructive 
It is a delightful consideration, that such are now 
the books we can put into the hands of youth, in 
which amusement and instruction are found so 
happily blended, instead of silly stories and 

risome histories Every branch of education 

has been improved, and it is only to be de- 
sired that natural history may form, more than 
it does, a portion of every person's knowledge, 
sure, as we are, that it must improve the mind, 
exalt the understanding, and diffuse a feeling 
of humanity towards the whole animated cre- 
ation. A. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Companion to the Almanac, or Year Book 
of General Information for 1830. 

It is said, that the accidental circumstance 
of Mr. Brougham having called for an Alma- 
nac for some purpose, and being struck with 
the extreme absurdity of the book which 
was presented to him, was the cause of a 
sudden determination to have a really useful 
Almanac prepared by the society for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. The idea was no 
sooner conceived, than it was acted upon — the 
various parts were distributed to competent 
persons, and in a time almost incredibly short, 
the British Almanac for 1828, was prepared. 
For the last two years, the society has also 
caused to be prepared, a book of additional in- 
formation as a companion to the Almanac -. 
the idea was a happy one, and it would be 
difficult to conceive any tiling more complete, 
than the way in which it has been carried into 
practical effect. In a little book of 264 pages, 
price half a crown, we have a mass of informa- 
tion brought together, having a natural con- 
nection with the progress of time, and the 
ordinary uses of an Almanac, such as one could 
scarcely believe possible, until the book is ex. 
amined. Of the volume for the present year, 
the first part contains " Information connected 
with the calendar, the celestial changes, and tlie 
natural phenomena of the year," and consists of 
eleven separate articles, every one of which is 
of the highest interest, and is treated with 
great simplicity and scientific knowledge of the 
various subjects, which comprise the eras and 
modes of marking and computing time, in the 
different countries of the world — observations 
in natural history, applicable to the various 
months — a short treatise on the tides of the sea, 
a meteorological essay, or natural history of the 
weather, and exact -information concerning 
the various scales of the different thermometers, 



which are in use in the world. The second 
part consists of " General information on sub- 
jects of chronology, statistics, (fc." and con- 
tains sixteen articles of the most interesting 
nature on these topics, including a comparison of 
all gold and silver foreign coins, with British 
money, and an accurate statement of the French 
measures and weights now in use, their scien- 
tific history, and their relative amount com- 
pared with British weight* and measures. 
The third part consists of a concise account «f 
the Charitable and Literary Institutions of the 
country — the various clubs, &c. and the fourth 
and last part, is a condensed chronicle of all the 
public events of the last year, containing brief 
abstracts of the acts of parliament, and the 
public documents prepared for parliament during 
the session. 

The sale of the publication has, we believe, 
been immense, and that it should be so, is not 
at all surprising, considering the quantity of 
knowledge which has been " diffused" by its 
pages. 

The Excitement; or a Book to induce Boys 

to read Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 

Whittaker, Treacher and Aroot, London. 
1830. 

The object of this volume is to entice boys 
into reading by furnishing them with a series of 
narratives likely to engage and fasten then- 
attention. The compilation is Judiciously 
made from Voyages and Travels, Shipwrecks 
and Sufferings, and signal Preservations, Lion 
Hunts, Volcanoes and Sieges. The idea is a 
good one, and the selection such as to reflect 
credit on the judgment of the Editor. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The Quarterly Review. No. 83. January, 
1830.— London, Murray. 

This will not be considered an entertaining 
number, for the lightest article in it, is Head's 
Forest Scenes and Incidents in the wilds of 
North America. In discussing the question of 
emigration and recommending that people 
should always go out in families rather than as 
isolated individuals, the reviewer thus con- 
trives to weave a compliment into a delicate 
insinuation of murderous propensities against 
us wild Hhish : " This is peculiarly to be borne 
in mind in the case of the Irish, for whom 
emigration, upon a great scale, is strongly ad- 
vised by Mr. Head ; they ought not to leave 
their parents, and they would not leave them i 
for though no other people under heaven re- 
gard the sixth commandment less than the 
miserable part of that unhappy nation, there 
are none (be it said to their honour,) who 
observe the fifth more dutifully." This is 
breaking our head with precious balms, and 
laying on healing cerate with a scalping knife, 
with a vengeance. 

In the review of Mahomedanism unveiled, 
by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Chancellor 
of Ardfert, &c we were disappointed to find, 
that, very absurdly as we conceive, there is 
not a single sentence about the work placed at 
the head of the article ; we had looked, with 
some degree of curiosity, for the opinion of the 
Quarterly, on Mr. Forster's very complacent 
view of the Arabic superstition. Our readers 
may, probably, not be aware tint the singular 



